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THE ILLUSTRATED TERENCE MANUSCRIPTS 
By Karl E. Weston 

OF the manuscripts of Terence in which miniatures occur four are 
so much superior to the others and bear such unmistakable 
evidence of coming from a common original that they form a separate 
class and present a most interesting subject for comparative study. 

The four manuscripts are : i. (C) Vaticanus 3868; 2. (P) Parisinus 
7899; 3. (F) Ambrosianus H 75 inf.; 4. (O) Dunelmensis Auct. F 2, 
13, Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Of the remaining manuscripts one, Vaticanus 3305, is a fragment 
containing the Andria with illustrations partly in color, partly in pen 
and ink. These illustrations do not continue throughout the manu- 
script and have no resemblance whatever to those in C, P, F, or O. 
Two other manuscripts are found in the University Library at Leyden. 
Of these the Codex Lipsii (XVIII, No. 26 s. X.) contains pen and ink 
' illustrations for the first ten scenes of the Andria. In most cases the 
number of figures represented is less than the number of characters in 
the scene, and in some cases the name alone of the character occurs 
without the drawing. The other Leyden manuscript, the Vossianus 
(Lat. Quarto, No. 26), contains a few colored miniatures. Lastly, the 
Basilicanus, in the Vatican, contains, as frontispiece, a colored portrait 
of Terence and spaces for illustrations before the scenes. 

These same manuscripts, with the exception of Vaticanus 3305, are 
mentioned by Thiele in his De Antiquorum Libris Pictis (1897). He 
has, however, only heard of the Dunelmensis through A. Mai in the 
preface to the Iliadis Fragmenta Antiquissima cum Picturis item scholia 
Vetera ad Odysseam (181 9). Carl Sittl, in Die Geb'arden der Griechen 
und R'dmer (1890), gives the following seven: (1) Vaticanus 3868, 
(2) Parisinus 7899, (3) Ambrosianus H 75 inf., (4) Lipsiensis XVIII, 
No. 26 s. X. (containing the first ten scenes of the Andria), (5) Lug- 
dunensis, (6) Vaticanus 3305, (7) an English manuscript "ex agro 
Dunelmensi." 
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Of the four manuscripts with which this paper deals, (C) the Vati- 
canus (s. IX) is the most complete. It contains the six comedies of 
Terence entire and is illustrated throughout with colored miniatures, at 
the beginning of each scene, representing each actor appearing in that 
scene in some characteristic or particularly striking attitude illustrating 
the text. At the beginning of the manuscript a portrait of Terence 
appears as a frontispiece ; while before each comedy are represented 
the masks used in the play, forming, as it were, a kind of dramatis 
personae, since one familiar with stage traditions regarding masks could 
readily tell the number of old men, lenones, young men, women, and 
slaves in the play, the characteristics of each being set forth in these 
grotesque larvae. 

The aedicula, containing the masks, in many cases is elaborate. 
The side posts are pillars of composite style, the shafts being twisted 
or fluted, while the capitals are quite ornate, following somewhat the 
Corinthian order. Resting on these side pillars is an architectural con- 
struction, in a general way resembling the pediment of a temple. This 
is decorated with urns and more or less elaborate architectural designs. 
Various shades of brown and yellow are used in the coloring of these 
ornamental frames and the shading of the pillars is carefully worked out 
to produce the effect of the round. 

The larvae represented before the Phormio 1 are thirteen in number, 
corresponding to the number of characters in the comedy (Plate 5). 
Those representing the two old gentlemen, Demipho and Chremes, the 
two slaves, Geta and Davus, Phormio, Cratinus, and Dorio, the leno, are 
grotesque in the extreme, with huge mouths, staring eyes, and distorted 
eyebrows. The two young men, Antipho and Phaedria, the two women, 
Sophrona and Nausistrata, and two of the advocati, Hegio and Crito, 
are represented with natural faces, in some cases evidently intended to 
be handsome. Two, which are clearly the slaves, have reddish hair, 



1 The limited time at my disposal in Rome, Milan, Paris, and Oxford made it 
impossible to copy the illustrations of all six comedies in each of the four mss. 
Accordingly, it seemed best to choose one comedy as representative of the miniature 
work in each MS. For this purpose the Phormio was chosen, inasmuch as one set 
of the illustrations is familiar through the reproduction of the Vatican miniatures in 
the Phormio published by Harvard in 1894. (The accompanying illustrations are 
reproduced from water color and pen and ink copies of the original miniatures.) 
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and two, representing the old men, have light hair, intended doubtless 
for gray. The other characters have hair of different colors, as yellow, 
brown, and black. 

In the costumes certain characteristics are adhered to throughout the 
play. The slaves are represented always in a bluish or grayish white 
tunic with usually a scarf over the shoulder. This scarf is orange color 
or brown, or sometimes of the same color as the tunic. The other male 
characters have these same tunics, but the over-garments are of various 
bright colors ; for the young men brownish red or blue ; for all the other 
male characters yellow is used. The women have garments of red and 
green (Plate 1). The style of painting is rude, but effective ; shading is 
produced by black lines or an overlaid wash of a different color, as, for 
example, brown on red, red or brown over yellow, and so on. This 
overlaying of color gives frequently a muddy, thick tone to the work, 
in many cases producing a clumsy effect which takes away from the 
action of the drawing. The names of the characters are usually written 
above the head, sometimes on a level with the face, in rustic capitals 
of red. 

Stage accessories are most primitive, consisting solely of an occa- 
sional door, represented by two upright sticks with a cross piece above. 
From this cross piece a scarf is occasionally hung, doubtless to represent 
draperies. 

(P) The Parisinus, like C, contains the six comedies complete and 
also, like the latter, is assigned to the latter part of the ninth century 
or possibly the tenth century. The illustrations are entirely in brown 
ink, the shading being very heavy, in many cases the ink appearing to 
have been applied with a brush or pointed stick. The effect is that of 
a rough pen and ink sketch, hastily done, but strong in its representa- 
tion of action (Plate 2). Silvestre, in his Palaeographie Universelle 
(Paris, 1 841), 2ieme Parti e, considers this manuscript older than C. 
He says : " La composition des figures de ce meme manuscrit est 
soignee dans le style, attentive dans l'expression, minutieuse dans tous 
les details comme le sont les compositions originales. Dans les dessins 
du manuscrit du Vatican les figures sont plus largement traitees, les 
lignes n'y sont pas nombreuses, les draperies a grands traits accusent a 
peine les mouvements du corps. Le dessinateur du manuscrit de Paris 
a compost d'apres nature ; celui du manuscrit de Rome d'apres des 
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statues ou un dessin anterieur." Madame Dacier, on the contrary, 
remarks {Les Comedies de Terence, Paris, 1685, Preface), " Les figures 
qui sont au commencement de chaque scene ne sont pas fort deUicate- 
ment dessindes, mais leur geste et leur attitude r^pondent parfaitement 
aux passions et aux mouvements que le Poete a voulu donner a ses 
personnages et je ne doute pas que du temps de Terence les comediens 
ne fissent les memes gestes qui sont represented par ces figures." This 
is an excellent criticism of P. Denis (Histoire de /' Ornamentation des 
Manuscrits, Paris, 1858, Appendice de Limitation de Jesus Christ, 
part 2, p. 30) speaks of the Paris manuscript as being "peut-etre un 
peu post6rieur " to C. 

The aedicula, containing the masks to the Phormio (Plate 6), cor- 
responds to that of C, although it is less carefully drawn and introduces 
some variations, as, for example, the bird perched on the upper left side. 
Here, as in all the illustrations, the facial expressions are quite different 
from C, but the position of each mask and the arrangement of them all 
is the same. Below the larvae is represented something which looks 
like a flaming torch. This object also occurs in C. Mme. Dacier 
(Preface to Les Comedies de Terence) explains this as representing the 
"tibiae impares," which are mentioned as being used in the presentation 
of the comedy. She also says that the curious object depicted beside 
the tibiae was doubtless intended for the leathern strap which the player 
put around his mouth and tied behind his head to aid his performance. 
These are certainly clever guesses, but the objects are so shapeless that 
nothing can be positively determined concerning them. The letters 
used in writing the names of the characters in the illustrations resemble 
those of C and, like them, are done in red. 

(F) The Ambrosianus is catalogued as "ninth century, with sixteenth 
century restorations." It belongs probably to the tenth century, how- 
ever. (See Hauler's revised edition of Dziatzko's Phormio, Leipzig, 
1898, p. 29.) Unfortunately, from the first part of the manuscript all 
of the Andria has been lost as well as the first two acts and the first 
scene of the third act of the Eunuchus ; while, at the end, the 
Phormio lacks the last 223 verses. The rest of the comedies are intact 
and are illustrated throughout. The order of the plays in C, P, F, and 
O is as follows : Andria, Eunuchus, Hautontimorumenos, Adelphoe, 
Hecyra, and Phormio. The type of the miniatures is altogether different 
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from those of C, but slight attempts at color effects being made. The 
figures are carelessly drawn in brown ink ; the shading is produced 
by heavy brown lines, with frequently a lavender ink, which may 
have been originally purple, washed in to heighten the effect. Dark 
blue shading lines with a corresponding wash of lighter blue in the 
folds of the garments are also frequently employed (Plate 3). In 
nearly every case the hair is colored blue as well as the few lines 
beneath the feet representing the ground. The faces are often shaded 
with the lavender color, while the wide open mouths of the comic masks 
are colored blue or brown. This blue in its color and the general 
roughness of its application resembles the work of an ordinary dark 
blue marking pencil. The larvae represented before the Phormio are 
arranged on two shelves (Plate 7) without any form of decoration and 
are only eight in number. They are utterly different from those in C 
and P. In F the names of the characters are written in brown ink, the 
letters used being a mixture of minuscules and capitals ; in some cases, 
evidently where restoration has been made, the letters are little more 
than ordinary writing (see Plate 64). We find the spelling adolescens 
instead of adulescens which is used in the other three manuscripts. 
Abbreviations are frequent in the names, while the figure representing 
the Prologus (Plate 10), and likewise the figures at vv. 591, 766, 820, 
have no names given with them (Plates 60, 80, 84). 

(O) 1 The remaining manuscript, the Dunelmensis at Oxford, is of 
much later date than the other three, being probably of the twelfth 
century. In this manuscript the last 201 lines of the Phormio are 
missing, as is also the page which contained illustrations for v. 441 
(Act II, 4) and v. 465 (Act III, 1). While the attitudes of the figures 
in the miniatures follow those of the other manuscripts, the artist has 
taken great liberty in all the details and clothed the figures in garments 
which seemed suitable to his medieval eye. This is particularly notice- 
able in the case of the representation of the women, to whom he has 
given gowns with long, flowing sleeves, while ornamented borders on the 
mantles and about the cuffs and neck of the tunic occur in all the draw- 



1 In designating the Dunelmensis as O (Oxoniensis) , I follow Hoeing (Am. your. 
Arch. IV, 3, p. 310) in order to distinguish this MS. from the Victorianus which is 
known as D. 
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ings. In the street scenes the doors open out of little houses or towers 
elaborately decorated. In fact, the drawings show throughout charac- 
teristics of the Byzantine style of decoration. The same characteristics 
are found in the illustrations of Vaticanus 3305, which is likewise 
assigned to the twelfth or thirteenth century, and in some medieval 
frescoes. The drawings of O are entirely in pen and ink and are 
executed with great care and attention to details of dress, but only a 
rough attempt is made to represent accurately the positions of the 
hands and fingers (Plate 4). 

The miniatures of this manuscript furnish an example of an artist 
attempting to improve on the original, and something like it may be 
seen in the two earliest works which contain reproductions of the 
Vatican miniatures, one published by Christoph Berger in 1723, Frank- 
furt and Leipzig, entitled Commentatio de personis laruis seu masche- 
ris, etc. ; the other, Pub. TerenH comoediae cum personarum figuris 
aeri incisis ex Ms. codice bibliothecae Vat., published by Fortiguerra 
at Urbino in 1736. 1 These books, though most rare and interesting 
editions, could scarcely be said to represent accurately the original 
miniatures to such an extent has the roughness of the original been 
toned down and polished to present a work which might prove accept- 
able to eighteenth century critics. The lettering of the Oxford minia- 
tures is in red, but differs from the other manuscripts in employing 
capitals for the initial letters only. 

Thus we have four manuscripts representing as many totally different 
styles of miniature work. The methods of drawing and coloring in each 
are peculiar to its own artist ; the heights of the figures vary from an 
average of less than three inches in C to about three and one half 
inches in O ; the facial expressions, except for the general division of 
open mouthed, comic masks for old men and slaves and the less 
grotesque masks for the young men and women, have no points of 
resemblance, and yet, with all this diversity of character, only a glance 
is necessary to convince one that they are derived from a common 
original, so completely do the positions of the figures, the gestures, and 



1 Basore, The Scenic Value of the Miniatures in the Manuscripts of Terence, 
Studies in honor of Basil L. Gildersleeve, 1902, pp. 273-85, mentions another Italian 
edition by Cocquelines, Rome, 1767. 
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the general action of each scene or group coincide. This is well shown 
in the illustration which occurs at v. 728 of the Phormio (Plates 74, 75, 
76, 77) and which doubtless represents the actors at the moment when 
Chremes says, v. 741, Concede hinc a foribus paulum istorsum sodes 
Sophrona, at the same time grasping the loose end of Sophrona's pal/a. 
In O, Sophrona is clad in a costume with long, wide sleeves ; but the 
gestures of the two actors are identical with those of the older manu- 
scripts, only here Chremes grasps the long, medieval sleeve instead of 
the end of the palla. 

Of the four, the illustrations of F are drawn with the least care and 
skill and are almost childish in execution. A. Mai, in M. Acci Plauti 
fragmenta inedita item ad P. Terentium commentationes et picturae 
ineditae, Milan, 1815, p. 13, makes this opposite statement, Sunt autem 
Ambrosianae picturae paulo Vaticanis elegantiores. It is needless to 
say he haS not seen the original, as he says, quantum ego quidem ex 
collatione praesertim Agincurtanae EdiHonis mini deprehendere visus 
sum. The illustrations of P are drawn with the greatest vigor and 
action ; those of O represent great care in finish and detail ; those of C 
are the only ones in which color is employed to any extent, but this is 
usually at the expense of action. 

A close study of the miniatures of these four manuscripts reveals the 
fact that the figures of C have less individual variations than those of 
the other three ; that is, when differences occur between the figures in 
P, F, and O the corresponding detail in C usually agrees in a marked 
degree with one of the three. This seems to indicate that C is the 
most careful copy of the common original. For example, take the illus- 
tration at v. 728, mentioned above. In P, F, and O the figures of 
Chremes vary in position ; in P the tunic and pallium are quite short ; 
in P and O the hand which grasps the end of Sophrona's palla is raised 
higher than in F ; the arrangement of the palla varies in P, F, and O ; 
in F the doorway is outlined, and the position of the woman's feet is 
different. Comparing C with the other manuscripts, we find, in this 
case, that C agrees most nearly with F, except in the position of 
Sophrona's feet. In other cases C corroborates sometimes the varia- 
tions in P, sometimes those in F or O. 

Of the four manuscripts C and P are the most ancient and are with- 
out doubt of about the same date. Silvestre (Paleographie Universelle, 
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Paris, 1841, 2ieme Partie) gives the honor of greater age to P. He 
says : " En tout ce manuscrit du Vatican nous parait moins ancien d'un 
quart ou d'un demi siecle que celui de Paris." 

We now come to the consideration of the original from which these 
manuscripts were copied. That this original antedates the copies by 
several centuries is how a generally acknowledged fact. In the intro- 
ductory description of the Vatican miniatures reproduced by Harvard 
University in the edition of the Phormio (1894) occurs the statement 
that the miniatures are "based to a certain extent upon earlier works." 
Carl Sittl, in Die Gebarden der Griechen und R'dmer, Leipzig, 1890, 
p. 205, says: " Die Bilder gehoren ihrer kunstgeschichtlichen Stellung 
nach nicht zu einer antiken Technik sondern zu der im neunten Jahr- 
hundert entwickelten Gattung der Federzeichnungen, welche gerade in 
den Bewegungen einen derben Realismus aufweisen. Daher ist in den 
Terenzbildern die antike Zeichnentradition der Gebarden verlassen und 
das tagliche Leben (z. b. die erwahnte italienische Gewohnheit, die 
Fingerspitzen zusammenzulegen) nachgebildet ; als Vorlage mag frei- 
lich, wie fiir andere Codices ahnlicher Art, eine altere Handschrift 
gedient haben, dessen Bilder nach dem Geschmacke und dem Konnen 
der Zeit frei umgebildet wurden ; auf Kostiim und Masken verwendete 
der Zeichner gewiss die meiste Sorgfalt. . . . Den Masken, welche vor 
jedem Stiicke stehen, mag freilich ein hoheres Alter zukommen." Leo 
(Rheinisches Museum, XXXVIII, p. 337), on the other hand, says that 
the gesticulations of the Terence illustrations are quite fully explained by 
the words of the text and that the comparison with Quintilian (n, 3, 
143-148) makes it certain that the gestures not only illustrate the text 
but likewise imitate the stage, at least have come from actual contempla- 
tion of the stage. Between the Terence miniatures and others of the 
ninth century not copied or based upon earlier works there is a marked 
contrast. In the latter the drawings are more pretentious and elaborate ; 
in a word, there is more detail, less action. The very faults of the 
Terence illustrations — bad drawing, clumsy treatment, the use of 
straight lines hindering the action, as in C — are the faults of a copy, 
especially as in spite of these drawbacks the drawings always illustrate 
the text with perfect naturalness ; and there is furthermore a certain 
force and general vigor which is far superior to the execution of the 
drawing and clearly points to a spirited original. As in classical manu- 
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scripts of early date, so these miniatures occur in spaces reserved for 
that purpose and are not interwoven with the text as is the case with 
most decorated manuscripts of the middle ages. 

Again, it is hardly to be supposed, in the state of learning which 
existed in the ninth century, that a scribe would have looked up details 
of the Greek or early Roman costume and presented pictures which, in 
regard to dress, would resemble in any degree the costumes in the 
paintings which have been recovered from Pompeii. An artist of that 
period would rather have given us representations of the costumes of 
his own time, such as we find in other manuscripts and in the frescoes 
and early paintings which present biblical and classical subjects. That 
the Terence miniatures were not only suggested by but copied, with 
more or less accuracy, from an ancient original is self evident. 

The question at once arises "How ancient was this original?" In 
his Histoire des Arts Industriels (Paris, 1865, III, p. 12) Labarte 
classes C and P as types of fourth or fifth century miniature work : 
"On pourrait encore classer parmi les illustrations du quatrieme ou du 
cinquieme siecle, celles qui decorent deux manuscrits de Terence, l'un 
appartenant a la Bibliotheque Vaticane (No. 3868), l'autre a la Biblio- 
theque Imperiale de Paris (No. 7899) bienque ces deux livres n'aient 
ete ecrits qu'au neuvieme siecle. II est evident en effet que les illustra- 
tions dans les deux manuscrits ont 6t6 copiees sur des originaux qui 
devaient remonter a l'epoque dont nous nous occupons" (fourth or fifth 
century). The Vienna Genesis, which is assigned to the latter part of 
the fifth century and is known as the earliest Byzantine manuscript, but 
in reality is rather a product of the last period of Jecadence in classical 
Roman art, exhibits indeed one characteristic of the Terence miniatures, 
i. e. the grouping of the figures in rows on one plane ; but the life and 
action of the latter are replaced by weak composition with little real 
motive to join or group the figures. On the evidence of this one 
resemblance to a fifth century manuscript the Terence original could 
hardly be assigned to that period of decadence any more than to the 
period of art revival under Byzantine influence. 

Two other manuscripts of this period may be mentioned here. One, 
an illustrated Aratos, codex Vossianus (Leiden), of which a description 
together with many illustrations is given by Thiele in Antike Himmels- 
bilder, Der ittustrierte Aratos (Berlin, 1898) ; the other, the Vatican 
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Virgil described by De Nolhac in Le Virgile du Vatican (Paris, 1897). 
The miniatures of these two manuscripts are of much the same style 
and are far superior to the Genesis, so much so indeed that one is 
inclined to think that they may have been derived from more ancient 
manuscripts, especially because of their resemblance to Pompeian paint- 
ings. De Nolhac (p. 57) is unwilling that the Virgil miniatures should 
be assigned "au seuil des ages barbares." He continues : "Lors meme 
que nous n'aurions pas des indices positifs d'une origine plus ancienne, 
n'est-on pas port6 a retirer a la librairie du IVe ou du Vie siecle tout 
mdrite autre que celui de la transcription, pour attribuer la premiere 
conception de cet admirable Virgile a une florissante epoque de l'art 
romain?" Moreover, there are points of resemblance between the 
Terence miniatures and the Pompeian wall paintings, in which scenes 
from tragedies and comedies are employed as subjects. Here are 
present many of the characteristics which have been noted in the 
Terence illustrations : the comic mask with distorted mouth and raised 
eyebrows ; the attitudes of the figures ; the costumes. These points of 
similarity prove at least that the same stage traditions were known by 
the authors of the miniatures and of the wall paintings. In the Jahr- 
buch des Kaiserlich deutschen Arch'dologischen Instituts (XIII, p. 229) 
von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff writes : " Die Verbindung von Gedicht 
und Bild kennen wir ja aus Pompei. . . . Wenn wir eine Ausgabe des 
Terenz haben wo die Scenen in mannigfacher Weise illustriert sind, wer 
wollte bezweifeln dass es mit Menander ebenso war und die erhaltenen 
Wandgemalde und Reliefs mit Komodienscenen gewinnen so einen 
Zusammenhang." But we may go further. Illuminated manuscripts 
were not unknown toward the end of the republic and were common at 
Rome in the imperial period. We find mention of manuscripts, with 
illustrations, in the authors of that age. Cf. Martial, 9, 186, and 
Friedlander, Sittengeschichte Roms, III, p. 207. Agincourt (Histoire de 
r Art par les Monuments, Paris, 1823, 2, p. 58) goes so far as to suggest 
that the original autograph manuscript of the comedies of Terence, from 
which so many copies were made, was ornamented with these figures by 
order of Caius Terentius, brother of the poet's master, who, according 
to Pliny, had had many works of art painted about 180 B.C. This 
supposition is absurd, even if it were certain that masks were worn by 
the actors of that time. Donatus twice attributes the introduction of 
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masks to Ambivius Turpio, who was Terence's theatrical manager. 
Donat. praef. ad Ter. Adel. p. 7, Haec sane acta est . . . agentibus 
L. Ambivio et L. Turpione qui cum suis gregibus etiam turn personati 
agebant. Again (ad Eun. p. 266, ed. Wessner, 1902), Acta plane est 
. . . agentibus etiam tunc personatis L. Minucio Prothymo, L. Ambivio 
Turpione. In opposition to these statements we find (Donat. de comoed. 
p. 26, ed. Wessner), Personati primi egisse dicuntur comoediam Cincius 
Faliscus, tragoediam Minucius Prothymus. Diomedes (G.L. 1, 489) 
gives this account of the introduction of masks, doubtless on the 
authority of Suetonius and Varro : Antea galearibus, non personis ute- 
bantur ut qualitas coloris indicium faceret aetatis, cum essent aut albi 
aut nigri aut rufi. Personis vero uti primus cvepit Roscius Gallus prae- 
dpuus histrio quod oculis perversis erat nee satis decorus sine personis 
nisi parasitus pronuntiabat. The contradictory statements of Donatus 
incline us to believe the more authentic account given by Diomedes. 
An attempt has been made by Ribbeck {Rom. trag. 661) to reconcile 
the statements of the two authors by assigning a later date to Minucius 
and showing that Roscius acted in his troupe. This, however, leaves 
unexplained the mention of Ambivius Turpio. The statement of 
Diomedes is supported by Cicero, de Orat. 3, 221, who mentions that 
the Romans were not at all pleased with the innovation when introduced 
by Roscius ; in ore sunt omnia, in eo autem ipso dominatus est omnis 
oculorum ; quo melius nostri illi senes, qui personatum ne Roscium 
quidem magnopere laudabant. 1 

There has been some discussion as to the exact meaning of the above 
passage from Cicero. Christianus Hoffer (De personarum usu in P. 
Terentii Comoediis, 1877) quotes Hoelscher as saying, Vt personarum 
in scaena usum ilia aestate novum atque insolitum fuisse ( Cicero) dicat. 



1 Ci. Schanz, Geschichte der Romischen Litteratur, V, p. 107. "Donat. (de com. 
p. 10, I , R) berichtet, dass mit Masken in der Komodie zuerst Cincius Faliscus, in 
der Tragodie, Minucius Prothymus aufgetreten sei. Diomedes (Gramm. Lai. 1, 
p. 489) dagegen hat aus einer guten Quelle die Notiz, dass zuerst der Schauspieler 
Roscius wegen seiner scheelen Augen die Masken benutzt habe. Vielleicht lassen 
sich die beiden Nachrichten mit einander vereinigen wenn wir mit Ribbeck an- 
nehmen, dass Roscius unter jenen Direktoren mit der Neuerung auftrat. Im Jahre 
91 war sie bereits vor nicht gar langer Zeit eingefuhrt worden " (Cicero, de Orat. 
3, S9.22I)- 
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Hoffer himself says, Equidem enim suspicor Ciceronem ideo tnaxime 
scripsisse temporis imperfecti formam ' Laudabant,' ut significant Ros- 
cium primis quidem temporibus cum personam nondum usurparet, 
senibus satisfecisse omnibus numeris, turn vero cum larvarum usum 
reciperet, illos non satis laudasse eum quamvis esset histrionum princeps. 
It is evident that Roscius delighted the Romans in his interpretation of 
the role of Parasitus, acting impersonatus 'primis quidem temporibus ' 
and later displeased them when he attempted other r61es which he may 
have done well with his "squint" concealed by a mask. 

The statement of Cicero has much weight, inasmuch as Cicero was a 
personal friend of Roscius and, according to Plutarch (Vita Cic. 5), 
even studied under him. Moreover, his oration in the actor's behalf 
is extant. In Philologus (1896, pp. 561-5) Otto Crusius has an 
interesting paper entitled Die Illustrierten Terenzhandschriften und 
Tacitus Dialogus XX. In the Dialogus, M. Aper, as Modernus, is 
represented as saying, Volgus quoque adsistentium . . . adsuevit iam 
exigere iaetitiam et pulchritudinem orationis; nee magis perfert in iudiciis 
tristem et inpexam antiquitatem, quam si quis in scaena Roscii aut 
Turpionis Ambivii exprimere gestus velit. 

In the absence of any authentic treatise on the gestures of Ambivius 
Turpio to which Tacitus could have had access when writing the above, 
Crusius suggests that he may have been acquainted with the gestures, 
employed by Turpio, through these same Terence miniatures. While 
it is quite possible that Tacitus may have had these illustrations in mind 
in making this simile, still the entire reference seems rather a figure of 
speech very well illustrating his point that the simplicity and dignity of 
the past no longer existed in the oratory any more than in the theatre 
of his day. In its bearing on the Terence miniatures this evidence 
must be considered purely speculative. 

Other evidence has been brought forward to show that the plays 
themselves indicate that they were not originally intended to be acted 
by masked actors. In the Phormio (v. 210) we have Antipho assuming 
various expressions and attitudes and appealing to Phormio as to which 
would be best to adopt in his coming interview with his angry father. 
Again (v. 890) Phormio declares he must change his expression, Nunc 
gestus mini voltusque est capiendus novos. Similar passages in the other 
comedies present the idea that masks were not used. 
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Hoffer concludes the paper quoted above as follows, Demonstrasse 
autem mihi videor, nee testimonium veterum scriptorum ullum extare 
quo efficiatur Terentio vivo iam adhibuisse histriones in eius agendis 
fabulis larvas et fabulas ipsas, Andriam maxime et Phormionem, id est 
primam et ultimam, 1 satis luculenter intellegi a poeta eo compositas esse 
consilio ut agerentur ab actoribus impersonatis. 

The most positive evidence as to the age of the miniatures is to be 
found in Quintilian, 1 1, 3, 85 ff. Concerning the use of the hands, we 
find this statement (cf. Plates 85, 86, 87), Nam ceterae partes loquentem 
adiuvant, hae, prope est ut dicam, ipsae loquuntur. An non his poscimus, 
pollicemur, vocamus, dimittimus, minamur, supplicamus, abominamur, 
timemus, interrogamus, negamus, gaudium, tristitiam, dubitationem, con- 
fessionem, paenitentiam, modum, copiam, numerum, tempus ostendimus / 
Non eaedem concitant, inhibent, supplicant, probant, admirantur, vere- 
cundantur? Non in demonstrandis locis ac personis adverbiorum atque 
pronominum obtinent vicem ? Vt in tanta per omnes gentes nationesque 
linguae diversitate hie mihi omnium hominum communis sermo videatur. 
That great importance was attached by the Greeks to the use of the 
hands and fingers in gesturing is well known. The tendency to imitate 
the Greeks in all details of the new comedy prepared the way for masks 
on the Roman stage, a custom which in Greece was necessitated by the 
size of the theatre, but which in Rome must be considered simply as a 
servile imitation of Greek manners which was frowned upon at first by 
the Roman theatergoer, accustomed to the mime. As the use of masks 
became prevalent, the hands were more and more called upon to 
indicate feelings and emotions which had hitherto been left to facial ex- 
pression. Each gesture had its name and expressed distinct emotions. 
There were special gestures abeuntis or abituri, cogitantis, observantis, 
stomachantis, offerentis, etc. (cf. Leo, Rheinisches Museum, XXXVIII, 

P-337)- 

One striking attitude is the gestus servilis. This consists in grasping, 
with one or both hands, the scarf which, in every representation of the 
servus, hangs from the shoulder ; the head is lowered and the shoulders 
contracted, giving a crouching position to the whole figure. 2 Quintilian 



1 This statement is of course wrong chronologically. Primam et ultimam may 
refer to the order in which the comedies occur in C, P, F, and O. 

2 See Geta and Davus in the illustrations. 
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thus describes the gesture (n, 3, 83) : Vmerorum raro decern adleva- 
tio atque contractio est. Breviatur enim cervix et gestum quendam 
humilem atque servilem, et quasi f ran dulentum facit, cum se in habitum 
adulationis, admirationis, metus fingunt. In the illustrations of the six 
comedies the slave assumes this gesture whenever he appears. In the 
following instances he does not grasp the scarf : Andria, 2, 1 ; 3, 2 ; 
4, 1 ; 4, 3 J 5, 2 ; Eunuchus, 5, 6 ; Adelphoe, 2,3; 2,4; 3, 2 ; 3, 5 ; 
4> r > 5> ! > 5) 2 > Phormio, 1,1. In all of these exceptions both hands 
are employed gesticulating or holding something, as Phormio 1,1, where 
Davus gesticulates with the right hand and grasps the money bag with 
the left (Plates 12, 13, 14, 15). 

That gestures were used in everyday life and by orators as well as by 
actors is evident, and thus becoming identified with the language, it is 
not surprising that they were transmitted to Quintilian's time and that 
he should attach so much importance to the use of the hands. The 
part of this treatise on oratory, which is of particular interest in connec- 
tion with the miniatures, is the chapter dealing with finger gestures. 
Here are described several gestures which can be readily recognized in 
the Terence miniatures, thus showing that gestures for certain emotions 
had become conventional. In Quin. n, 3, 92, we find this descrip- 
tion of a common gesture, Est autem gestus Me maxime communis quo 
medius digitus in pollicem contrahitur explicitis tribus, a gesture in 
narrando certus. In Phormio, 2, 4, 441 (Plates 40, 41, 42), Hegio is 
represented with his fingers in the above position while he advises 
Demipho. 1 In this scene notice the position of the actors. Geta, 
about to depart on Demipho's errand, is at the extreme left; then 
Demipho, facing the three advocati who stand in the order in which they 
deliver their professional advice to Demipho. In C and F Cratinus is 
represented as a bald-headed old man; in all three manuscripts he 
carries a book and has the large mouthed mask. Evidently he is the 
senior member of the group, and this explains why Hegio insists that 
Cratinus should give his advice first. Speaking of the forefinger, Quin- 
tilian says (n, 3, 95), Acrius tamen argumentari videntur, qui medium 



1 All these finger gestures are best shown in the illustrations of C. In the other 
mss. the hands are carelessly drawn and exaggerated ; in many cases, as in plate 37, 
the gesture of the original is only roughly indicated in the copy. 
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articulum potius tenent (the forefinger being pressed at the middle 
joint by the middle finger and thumb) tanto contractioribus ultimis 
digitis, quanto priores descenderunt. Compare Phormio, 4, 3, 606, Plates 
62, 63, 64, and 65, where Geta and Demipho are arguing about the 
amount due to Phormio. Here again the grouping is excellent. Geta 
and Demipho are engaged in excited conversation in the centre ; at the 
left stands Antipho, consumed with anxiety as to Geta's meaning; while 
Chremes at the extreme right tries to bring Demipho around to Geta's 
proposition. In F the names of Chremes and Demipho are inter- 
changed. 

Another gesture is described as follows (11, 3, 96), Est et ille 
■verecundae orationi apHssimus quo quattuor pritnis leviter in sum- 
mum coeuntibus digitis, non procul ab ore aut pectore fertur ad nos 
manus et deinde prona ac paulum prolata laxatur. See Phormio, 
2, i, 231, where Demipho bewails his misfortunes (Plates 28, 29, 30, 
31). In O the positions of Demipho's fingers are quite different, but 
the general gesture is the same. In Phormio, 3, 3, 534, the position of 
Geta's hand may represent the beginning of this gesture, and that of 
Antipho its conclusion (Plates 50, 51, 52, 53). 

Again Quintilian says (n, 3, 101), Pollici proximus digitus, medium- 
que qua dexter est, unguem pollicis summo suo iungens, remissis ceteris, 
est et adprobantibus et narrantibus et distinguentibus decorus. Cf. 
Phormio, 2, 3, 348 (Plates 36, 37, 38, 39), where Geta says aside to 
Phormio, v. 429, Bene habent tibi principia} In P the names of 
Demipho and Phormio are interchanged. Here, as in v. 441, Cratinus 
is represented as an old man with a book. Also for this gesture, see 
Phormio, 4, 3, 606 (Plates 62, 63, 64,65), where Chremes approves 
Geta's plan to marry off the girl to Phormio. 

For the gesture described by Quintilian, n, 3, 103, Est et ilia cava 
et rara et super umeri altitudinem elata cum quodam motu velut hor- 
tatrix manus, we may compare Phormio, 3, 2, 485 (Plates 46, 47, 48, 
49), where Dorio is appealing to Antipho as to the justice of his dealings 
with Phaedria. The latter stands anxiously at one side while Geta 
gives vent to various exclamations of disgust. Also cf. v. 441 (Plates 
40, 41, 42) where Cratinus and Crito are advising Demipho. 



1 This gesture is particularly well seen in F. 
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Again, the description given by Quintilian, n, 3, 104, Quin compres- 
sam etiam manutn in paenitentia vel ira pectori admovemus, is illustrated 
by Phormio, 5, 2, 766 (Plates 78, 79, 80, 81), where Demipho in anger 
repents having bribed Phormio, saying (v. 772), Vt stultissime quidem 
Mi rem gesserimus. C and F show the gesture most clearly. In this 
scene the life and action of Geta is striking; and indeed the same 
characteristics are exhibited by nearly every representation of a slave 
in the manuscripts. This fact is of interest, since the r61e of slave cor- 
responded to some extent to that of our modern clown, and from him 
much of the life of the scene was derived. 

Concerning gestures with both hands Quintilian says (11, 3, 114), 
Manus sinistra numquam sola gestum recte facit: dextrae frequenter se 
accomodat, sive in digitos argumenta digerimus, sive aversis in sinistrum 
palmis abominamur, sive obicimus adversas, sive in latus utramque 
distendimus. In the Phormio only one example of a gesture with both 
hands occurs (5, 1, 728 ; Plates 74, 75, 76, 77) : Sophrona stands with 
both hands outstretched in an attitude of startled surprise. While we 
have here an attitude indicating surprise, well represented in all four 
manuscripts, at the same time the faces of Sophrona in the various 
manuscripts are absolutely without expression, due of course to the 
mask. It was doubtless this incongruity of bodily expression and facial 
immobility to which the Romans were so strongly opposed when masks 
were first introduced. 

As to striking the thigh, we find the following (Quin. 11, 3, 123), 
Femur ferire, quod Athenis primus fecisse creditur Cleon, et usitatum 
est et indignantes decet et excitat auditorem. An example of this is 
found in Phormio, 2, 2, 315 (Plates 32, 33, 34, 35), where Phormio 
expresses his indignation at Antipho's desertion, which is dramatically 
related by Geta, who at the same time implores Phormio's assistance. 
The action in P is particularly good. 

The gesture for commiseration is thus described (Quin. 11, 3, 124), 
Illud quoque raro decebit, cava manu summis digitis pectus appetere, si 
quando nosmet ipsos adloquemur cohortantes, obiurgantes, miserantes. 
In the miniatures grief is indicated by digitis vultus appetere, the index 
finger touching the face, the other fingers being contracted. This 
modification of the gesture given by Quintilian occurs several times. 
Cf. Phormio, 1, 3, 153 (Plates 20, 21, 22, 23), where Antipho, having 
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obtained the object of his affection, now has time to reflect upon the 
terrors which await him when his father returns. In his despair and fright 
he appeals to Phaedria, who rebukes him for his faint-heartedness and 
relates his own hopeless condition, ending with the wise observation, 
v. 172, Ita plerique ingenio sumus omnes : nostri nosmet paenitet. Per- 
haps no illustration has caught the spirit of the text better than the 
miniature in C at the beginning of this scene. Antipho is wholly 
wretched, and Phaedria wholly virtuous in his role of confidential adviser. 
Again, Phormio, 3, 1, 465 (Plates 43, 44, 45), Antipho, still alarmed as 
to what his father may do, consults Geta, adopting the same attitude of 
despair which he assumed in v. 153. In Phormio, 3, 3, 534 (Plates 50, 
5 1 ) 5 2 > 53)> Phaedria despairs of raising the thirty minae to purchase 
his mistress. The situation in 1, 3, 153, is now reversed and Antipho 
becomes the adviser and secures Geta's assistance in Phaedria's behalf. 
In Phormio, 5, 9, 990 (Plates 95, 96), we see Nausistrata overcome 
with grief at learning of her husband's duplicity. 

A gesture not mentioned by Quintilian, but which might be called 
the gesture for narration or argument, occurs very frequently. The 
first two fingers are extended while the last two are brought under the 
thumb. This may be a variation of the gesture mentioned above 
(Quin. 11, 3, 94), the position of the thumb alone being different. 
(See Phaedria, v. 153 ; Plates 20, 21, 22, 23.) This gesture also occurs 
in the figure at the beginning of the comedy representing the Prologus 
(Plates 8, 9, 10, 11). In C the figure bears something in the left hand 
which possibly is intended for a palm branch, inasmuch as the comedy 
was presented at the Ludi Romani. Since the left hand is wrapped in 
the pallium this branch was doubtless an afterthought of the artist. 
The exactness with which these gestures, as described by Quintilian, can 
be applied to the Terence miniatures proves with certainty that they 
preserve for us the very gestures employed by the early Romans and 
handed down to the time of Quintilian. 

We have also seen, on the authority of Diomedes, that masks were 
first introduced at Rome by Roscius. Cicero supports this statement 
(de Orat. 3, 221). The miniatures could not have been executed 
before this innovation (about 100 B.C.). Leo (Rhein. Mus. XXXVIII, 
342) says that the original could not well be assigned to a period later 
than the destruction of Pompeii because of the resemblance existing 
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between the miniatures and the Pompeian paintings which represent the 
theatre. Thus, with due allowance for careless or wilfully distorted 
copying, it seems reasonable to assume that the Terence manuscripts, 
through an ancient prototype, represent the attitudes, dress, and gestures 
of Roscius and the theatre of his day and perhaps, by tradition, the 
theatre of Ambivius Turpio as well. In any case the original was 
earlier than Quintilian's day. 

NOTE 

In reproducing the miniatures no uniform scale of reduction has been adopted as 
it seemed best to place the four illustrations, occurring at the beginning of cor- 
responding scenes, on opposite pages and, in order to carry out this page arrange- 
ment, it was necessary to reproduce the miniatures in which three or more figures 
occur on a smaller scale than those containing fewer figures. Consequently the 
scale of reduction varies from about one-half to three-fourths of the size of the 
original. (The miniatures of C, reproduced in the Harvard Phormio, 1894, are 
about five-sixths of the size of the original.) The miniatures are given in the order 
C, P, F, O, wherever the illustrations occur in all four manuscripts. In O the 
aedicula and illustrations at vv. 441 and 465 are missing, F lacks the illustration at 
v. 841, while both F and O lack illustrations at w. 894 and 990. 

The letter on the left, below each plate, indicates the manuscript from which the 
miniature is taken. The number on the right refers to the verse of the Phormio at 
the beginning of the scene before which the miniature stands. 

This article was in print before the appearance of the facsimile of the Codex 
Ambrosianus of Terence, Sijthoff, Leyden, 1903. 



